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JEWISH APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 


JOHN W. BAILEY 

Chicago 

The apocalyptic literature of the Jews had its most flourishing 
growth in the period which begins with the Maccabean struggle 
and closes with the uprising under Hadrian, from 168 B. C. to 132 
A. D., a period of three hundred years. But apocalyptic began 
earlier. It appears in the Old Testament, notably in portions of 
Isaiah, in Zephaniah, in Ezekiel, and in Joel; and it continued in 
some degree, both in the synagogue and in the Christian church, far 
down into the Middle Ages. 

What is the general relation which the apocalyptic writings sus¬ 
tain to other Hebrew and Jewish literature? It is frequently said 
that the two poles of Judaism were legalism as represented by the 
scribes, and messianism as represented in the apocalyptic literature. 
This distinction, however, should not be pressed too far. The life 
of a people, just as truly as the life of an individual, has its currents, 
but it is not divided in water-tight compartments; each phase reacts 
upon every other phase. Thus Jubilees, which is a haggadic com¬ 
mentary on the book of Genesis, and the Pirke Aboth, which is an 
epitome of the halachic phase of Jewish thought of this period, 
though both from the legalistic phase of Judaism, not infrequently 
refer to certain fundamental notions of apocalyptic. Although laying 
great stress on the strict observance of the law and its importance 
for the individual and the community, the strictest legalist demanded 
a condition and a time free from the oppression and distractions of 
those who opposed the law. The messianic time was a necessity as 
well as an opportunity for the fulfilment of his ideal observance of 
the law. 

It is well known that questions concerning the future life, resurrec¬ 
tion, and judgment were the subject of frequent discussion in the 
schools of Hillel and Shammai. 1 The scribe is the successor of the 

1 Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Vol. I, pp. 15, 16. 
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sage. The literary activity of the priest had ceased when the Torah 
had been finally completed, and the scribe, instead of basing his 
observations upon the universal experience of mankind—as the wise 
men, or sages, had done—greatly narrows his horizon and moves 
within the territory of the law which the literary activity of the priest 
had furnished. But he did not ignore the prophetic literature; he 
simply placed his emphasis elsewhere. 

With the apocalyptist precisely the converse was true. There is 
nothing to indicate that he rejected or even ignored the nomistic 
phase of thought represented by the scribe. There are many indi¬ 
cations, on the contrary, that he heartily indorsed it. Thus Daniel, 
Enoch, Moses, Baruch, and all the other heroes of apocalyptic were 
noted for their piety and strict observance of the commands of Jehovah 
as expressed in the law. His chief emphasis was, however, upon a 
circle of ideas which had to do with the future. Apocalyptic is the 
expression of a certain phase of the messianic hope of the Jewish 
people. As a phase of messianism it connects itself with the prophet- 
ism of the earlier periods of Israel’s history in which that hope received 
literary expression. But while apocalyptic thus connects itself with 
certain prophetic conceptions, particularly with those which center 
around the concept expressed in the term “Day of Jehovah,” it does 
not express the full messianic hope of Judaism. We must, as a matter 
of fact, divide the messianic expectation of Judaism into two general 
divisions. The one finds expression in the apocalyptic literature, 
and the other has its classical expression in the Psalms of the Phari¬ 
sees, chap. 17. It is this latter which most nearly expresses the old 
prophetic hope and may be said fairly, I think, to represent the con¬ 
servative messianism of this period—conservative as respects its 
previous historical development, but not as respects its effect from a 
social point of view. For with it (whether as a distinct phase or as 
a necessary consequence we need not stop now to inquire) we must 
connect the expectations and wild uprisings of the Zealots which so 
frequently occurred in this period. The features of this phase of the 
hope Bousset enumerates as follows: 

A kingdom of God whose coming meant the punishment of the heathen, the 
destruction of the heathen world-powers, and the freeing of the land of Palestine 
from the yoke of the foreigner, the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, a 
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Messiah of the stock of David, the regathering of the Diaspora, and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the heathen under the yoke of Jerusalem . 2 

In contrast with this genuinely prophetic messianism, apocalyptic 
represents a distinct advance. Although the same central theme 
appears in each, the apocalyptic presents that theme not only in a 
peculiar literary form, but also in somewhat distinct terminology. 
The departure of this general circle of concepts from the older mes¬ 
sianic thought is so wide and fundamental that it has been suggested 
that we are here dealing with a thought which is off the main line of 
development. As long ago as 1857, Hilgenfeld 3 suggested that in 
this literature we have to do with the messianic hope as it existed 
among the Essenes. This is also the view of some scholars today, 4 
notably among Jewish writers. According to Porter, 5 this is the 
usual view of Jewish scholars, e. g., Graetz, Montefiore, and Schechter. 
The latter has expressed the opinion that this literature represents a 
fringe of Jewish thought, and doubts if the rabbis ever heard of these 
writings. The suggestion for this position is to be found in Josephus’s 
description of the Essenes. 6 He describes them as reading the books 
of the ancients and making use of those which are good for the soul. 
They also inquire, he says, after roots and medicine-stones. The 
members preserve the books belonging to the sect and also the names 
of the angels. They also believe in good and bad souls, and a differ¬ 
ent fate for each after death. Many of them also foretell things to 
come by reading holy books and using several sorts of purifications, 
being also perpetually conversant with the prophets. Anyone who 
is acquainted with the apocalyptic literature cannot fail to see in these 
words of Josephus much that agrees with certain parts of that litera¬ 
ture. The only difficulty is that these are not distinctive tenets of 
the Essenes, but are characteristics of Pharisaism as well. There 
is not sufficient historical support for denying that the Essenes were 

3 The Messiah in the book of Jubilees, so far as there is one, and in the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, springs not from the stock of David, but from Judah 

3 Die jiidische Apocalyptik. 

4 Thompson, The Books Which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles. 

s Art. “Apocrypha,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

6 Wars, II, viii, 6-12. 
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interested in apocalyptic; but, on the other hand, there is no real 
historical support for attributing its origin to them. 

Those who find the origin of this literature among the Essenes 
are for the most part writers who see in Essenism a large infusion of 
oriental influence. With this latter element of Essenism they would 
connect the apocalyptic literature. It is most probable, however, 
that Essenism is for the most part only a superlative form of Phari¬ 
saism, as some of the best authorities hold. 7 Schiirer speaks not only 
for himself, but for many others, when he says: “The standpoint 
of apocalyptic is essentially the correct Jewish one.” 

If, then, the apocalyptic literature stands within the main current 
in the development of Jewish messianism, and yet represents a phase 
somewhat distinct and progressive, it is necessary to inquire more 
closely after those features which characterize it. 

The purpose of the apocalyptic writer is well recognized. He was 
not a speculative philosopher, nor was he a pedant. He was con¬ 
cerned with the future, with visions and revelations which he 
announced, not for their own sake, but for the sake of the community 
in which he lived. Just as prophecy in the older Israel was strongest 
in times of national stress and danger, if indeed not largely confined 
to such times, so also is it true that apocalyptic itself follows the 
same law. This becomes clear when we glance for a moment at the 
groups into which the literature may be divided. Thus we have the 
book of Enoch, the book of Daniel, and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, falling within the Maccabean and Asmonean periods. 
The Psalms of the Pharisees, in so far as they are touched by this 
spirit, fall in the period of the wars with Pompey and the civil wars 
which engaged Palestine at that time. In the Herodian and post- 
Herodian times we have the Assumption of Moses, and certain 
portions of the book of Enoch (chaps. 37-71, according to Balden- 
sperger). 8 Then with the war of 70 A. D. we have the apocalypse 
of Baruch, fourth Esdras, and possibly some minor writings, not to 
mention the apocalyptic of Christian origin. The apocalyptist 
wrote in times of severe suffering and danger in his community. 

1 Schiirer, Regeffe (La secte des Esseniens, and Conybeare, art. “Essenes” in 
Hastings’ Dictionary o) the Bible. 

8 Bousset thinks that apocalyptic receded in this period. 
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His purpose was to encourage the people to steadfastness and fidelity 
to Jehovah and his law, and to rekindle their dying hope for the 
future. It was not so much the purpose which distinguished the 
writing, as the form in which he expressed himself. 

What, now, are the characteristics of the form of the apocalyptic 
literature? It is frequently referred to as the pseudepigrapha, 9 or 
pseudepigraphic prophecy, 10 as if this were a term which would suffi¬ 
ciently distinguish it. It is quite just to speak of it so, for it is almost 
invariably pseudonymous. Thus we have the book of Daniel, the 
book of Enoch, the Secrets of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the Apocalypse of Ezra, the Apocalypse of 
John, and the Ascension of Isaiah, all of which are, in part or in 
whole, pseudepigrapha. But it cannot be said that pseudonymity 
is a distinguishing characteristic of this literature. The same feature 
belongs also to writings in the Old Testament canon. The Penta¬ 
teuch is pseudonymously ascribed to. Moses. We have a second 
Isaiah, the second Zechariah, the Proverbs of Solomon, and the 
Psalms of David. Certain leading critics tell us that only portions 
of Jeremiah are genuine, that all the prophets have received large 
additions, and that perhaps no prophecy received its present written 
form until after the exile. Moreover, in the literature approximately 
contemporary with the apocalyptic writings the same feature appears. 
We have the Wisdom of Solomon, the Psalms of Solomon, and the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which, though truly pseudony¬ 
mous, cannot properly be called apocalypses. The book of Jubilees 
claims to have been written at Mount Sinai by Moses under the 
direction of the angels, and the Pirke Aboth opens with the declara¬ 
tion that the oral tradition current among the rabbis had been handed 
down in unadulterated form from Moses. The fact is, pseudonymity 
is simply a literary characteristic of the whole period; it characterizes 
no particular class of literature. 

“Eschatological” is another term which is sometimes used to 
distinguish this apocalyptic literature. It is usually either explicitly 
or by implication used as antithetic to ethical. This was especially 
true of Liicke who, in 1832, in his introduction to the Apocalypse of 
John, gave the first real results in the study of this literature. This 

» Deane and Charles. IO Schiirer. 
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phase has also been emphasized by Charles and by Torrey. Both 
this literature and the prophets (they reason) deal with the same 
general conception—the kingdom of God. The prophets are said 
to use this in an ethical, and the apocalyptists in an eschatological, 
sense. Even when no reference is made to the prophets, it is said that 
the apocalyptist is an eschatologist rather than an ethicist. The 
antithesis is false. Certain concepts of the prophets were eschatologi¬ 
cal in reference, but were also ethically conceived, and not infrequently 
the ethical element is very strong in the apocalyptic. “Eschatology” 
is a term which is used to define a certain circle of ideas, and does 
not properly indicate either their form or their quality. It is not so 
much the circle of ideas which distinguishes apocalypse from prophecy 
as it is the manner in which those ideas are conceived and expressed. 
Certain parts of apocalypse have reference, not to the future, but to 
the past. 

Good examples of this are Enoch, chaps. 20-36, 60, 72-78. In 
chap. 85 of Enoch there is a highly apocalyptic description of visions 
with strong symbolic imagery, but those visions refer to the past. 
Indeed, in certain parts of Enoch (especially in chaps. 1-36) the 
apocalyptic feeling becomes less intense the more directly the vision 
pertains to the future, and the same is true of the Assumption of 
Moses, chaps. 8, 9. Eschatology does belong to apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture, but it neither characterizes nor distinguishes it. 

Schiirer has said that the distinctive feature of the apocalypse is 
that the message is announced in the form of a supernatural revelation 
or a vision. Here again there is truth in the observation. Daniel 
had his visions in the nighttime; Enoch was carried aloft by the 
angel and guided through the heavens; Baruch had his visions during 
prayer; John was in the spirit on the Lord’s day and saw wonderful 
things; and Ezra marveled at the great things he saw. But the 
vision or supernatural revelation is not an invariable accompaniment 
of that which we call apocalypse. The Assumption of Moses is not 
a vision; its apocalyptic portion is given in the form of a true pro¬ 
phetic announcement. The apocalyptic discourses of the gospels do 
not purport to be visions or supernatural revelations, but are given 
in the form of prediction based on the simple foreknowledge of the 
events which they describe. Though the epistles of Paul contain 
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passages which are truly apocalyptic in form, they are not connected 
with visions, and he refers to the latter in 2 Cor. 12:1 ff. only to declare 
that the things he saw are not to be told. Nor are such visions to 
be found only in this later apocalyptic. Isaiah, chap. 6, Ezekiel, 
chaps. 1, 8, 40-48, and a large portion of Zechariah are in the form 
of visions. 

The essence of apocalypse has also been said by some to be the 
certainty that the end of the present age is near. 1 It is true that in 
most of the apocalypses the writer does hold this view, but it is not 
an invariable or necessary accompaniment. The Similitudes of 
Enoch, which are a classic expression of apocalyptic, lay no emphasis 
upon this point. It does not seem to be implied in the apocalyptic 
section of the Assumption of Moses, and is not a point of emphasis 
in the Apocalypse of Baruch. It may serve as a partial explanation 
of the occasion of any single writer, but as a characterization of the 
whole literature it is deficient. The writers of the various apocalypses 
could offer all the greater encouragement because they believed that 
the fortunes of the people were happily to change so soon; but this 
would not of necessity influence at all the method by which they 
received their message or the form in which that message was expressed. 
A part of the same view is expressed by Charles and Behrmann, who 
think that the apocalyptist was essentially a pessimist. This again 
is in many instances true, perhaps uniformly so; but even a superficial 
examination must show that this itself is not fundamental and deter¬ 
minative in the production of apocalypse. 

In the enumeration and discussion of these various features which 
are alleged to characterize apocalyptic it must become apparent that 
no little confusion prevails. To one man apocalyptic is purely a 
matter of literary form, and has to do only with obscure and highly 
fantastic imagery; to another it is a matter of the manner in which 
the writer or author secures his message; to another it is a matter of 
his religious philosophy. The confusion arises because a proper 
discrimination is not made between the characteristics of apocalyptic 
and its origin, between the facts which explain the origin of any 
given piece of apocalyptic literature, and those which are necessary 

11 So Smend in the Zeitschrijt jur alttestamentliche Wissenschajt, 1885, and Behr¬ 
mann in the Hand-Kommentar on Daniel. 
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to explain the origin of that distinct form of literature as a whole to 
which the name apocalyptic is given. 

It is recognized by all scholars that apocalyptic literature is not 
a de novo creation; that, in fact, its writers are not creators at all, but 
that in a very large sense they make use of traditional material. 
Whether that tradition be historically true, or whether it be without 
any basis in fact, is a matter of indifference. It is only necessary 
that the traditions exist, that they be currently accepted among the 
people, in order to receive recognition and incorporation in apocalyptic. 
In view of this fact, several suggestions have been made as to the 
origin of this literature. Gunkel has with great minuteness and 
elaboration attempted to show the influence of the Babylonian 
mythological thought upon apocalyptic. In this he has been followed 
by a large number of writers, and it is not improbable that some 
place must be made for such influence. Professor Torrey 12 has 
allowed large place, not only to the Babylonian, but also to Egyptian 
and Greek influences. The latter has received large recognition 
by Professor Mathews, 13 who says: 

One cannot be far from the truth if he considers the apocalypse the exposition 
of the day of Jehovah in a literary form resulting from the Hellenistic influences 
under which the Jews lived even from before the days of Alexander. This 
influence was both philosophical and aesthetic. Of philosophy was bom wisdom, 
and of aesthetics was bom apocalyptic. Greek influence always prompted a 
people to some form of aesthetic expression, but the new art, in so far as it was not 
simply imitative, was determined by a people’s past. As the Greek turned to 
marble and bronze and canvas, as the media in which to perpetuate his anthro¬ 
pomorphic symbols of tmth and hope, the Jew, fearing to make to himself any 
graven image, used language for his statues and his paintings. Utterly lacking 
in a knowledge of technique, hardly venturing to look at a Greek god or goddess, 
deficient in the very elements of art, he painted his word-pictures as he had seen 
the uncouth monsters of Egypt and Assyria. His symbols became strange crea¬ 
tures with eagles’ wings and lions’ bodies, legs of brass and feet of clay. Unity 
was as lacking in the composition of his pictures as in their units. Bulls and 
buffaloes and sheep and goats and birds and shepherds jostled each other in his 
visions, and the fixed order of nature was unhesitatingly reversed. 

Whether this is intended to be an explanation of anything more 
than the purely literary feature I cannot of certainty say, but it seems 

13 Art. “Apocalyptic Literature” in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

13 Biblical World, fanuarv tqo 2. 
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to me distinctly inadequate for the explanation of the origin of apocalyp¬ 
tic. There seems much more historical basis for the view that we 
are to see in this literature a very large Persian influence. It is not 
possible here to enter into a discussion, or even an enumeration, of 
the parallels which exist between Jewish and Persian eschatology, 
and particularly as it affected apocalyptic. Bousset lays great 
emphasis upon this element, and holds that the apocalyptic thought 
is clearly shown to be due to outside influence, and not a natural 
development upon old prophetic messianism by the existence of the 
so-called Zwischenreich (interregnum) which is to be found in this 
thought. He interprets this to be an artificial effort to connect the 
old thought with this later one. 

While we must recognize a large outside influence in the develop¬ 
ment of this literature, it certainly is true that its real origin must be 
sought within the development of Judaism itself. This has been 
recognized by Torrey, Charles, Schurer, and especially by Balden- 
sperger. The latter’s treatment is less open to criticism than any 
other, fundamentally speaking, but they all seem singularly to 
have failed to grasp the point which really explains its origin. 14 
This is really due to the natural development of the conception 
of God and his relation to the world which took place in Judaism. 
This development itself may have been largely affected by outside 
influences, but with that we are not here concerned. It is a well- 
known fact that, according to the popular conception in Israel 
before the exile (and probably it was largely true after the exile), 
Jehovah was conceived as a national God, and no true mono¬ 
theism existed. The intense particularism which existed in the 
community would tend to emphasize this conception. It may well 
be doubted whether the conception of monotheism was thoroughly 
developed until a very late period. The messianism of the people of 
course received its character in large degree from their conception 
of God. The same is true of the apocalyptist. To him God or 
Jehovah had become the only God. His power extended not only 
over Israel and Israel’s enemies, but over the entire universe. Even 
the spirits which were intermediary between God and man, and the 

To call it a reinterpretation of prophecy (Schurer, Smend, Baldensperger) 
gives at most a motive, not the cause. 
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planets in their courses, were subject to his will. Jehovah was the 
God of the universe. This accounts for the universal character 
which the messianic hope of the apocalyptist assumed as it concerned 
itself with the final ushering in of Jehovah’s kingdom and the treat¬ 
ment which should be accorded the friends and the enemies of 
Jehovah. I have already said that the popular hope was more or 
less conservative. From the point of view which we have now 
reached, it will be seen that it represented simply the persistence of 
the old hope and the failure to reorganize that expectation on the basis 
of the new and larger doctrine of God which had been developed. 
The apocalyptist was the progressive man who reconstructed his 
hope in accordance with the more developed conception. That 
this is a probable explanation seems supported by the fact that, 
while his outlook was universal, yet the center of all his thought is 
still Israel and its fortunes. Upon all her oppressors and her enemies, 
whether on earth or above the earth, the most dreadful evils are sure 
to fall. 

A second element in the development concerned itself with the 
holiness of Jehovah. It is at least as probable as any other suggestion 
that the root idea of the word “holiness” is that of separation. At 
any rate, in Judaism there developed a conception that Jehovah was 
far away and above the present world, not in contact with the world 
either of nature or of men. His will had been finally and unalter¬ 
ably made known to them in the Torah, and to discover that will it 
was necessary to study the Torah. In addition to this Torah, special 
messages and communications were given to men by angels or by 
spirits, and occasionally he had direct communication with a particu¬ 
larly righteous man immediately through his Holy Spirit, though 
this idea is very sporadic. He lived in a world distinct, far-removed, 
transcendental. In the midst of the distresses and torments of this life 
Israel’s spirit often failed, and the people desired to know more definitely 
his purposes with respect to their fortune. But since he no longer 
was in direct communication with men, any message from him must 
come in the form of a vision or of a supernatural revelation, for his 
world was distinct from this one. The conception of his holiness 
and of the holiness he required of his children was more or less formal. 
In addition to this, the evil which oppressed them from without 
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tended to deaden the sense of the evil within; which accounts for the 
absence of ethical feeling (for the most part) from these apocalypses. 
This manifests itself in two ways: negatively in the non-recognition 
of any defection on the part of the chosen or elect ones; and positively, 
in the delight which the writers manifest as they contemplate the 
dreadful suffering and torture of their enemies. In these respects 
they are simply the mouthpiece of their community. The pessimistic 
tone as respects the present world receives also its explanation at this 
point. It was not the intense ethical feeling or the superior moral 
insight which caused the apocalyptist to look upon the world as hope¬ 
lessly alienated from Jehovah and resting under his wrathful con¬ 
demnation. It was rather the particularism of the Jewish community, 
coupled with the oppression and afflictions it was compelled to 
undergo at the hands of all other people. 

In this connection also we are able to understand the mysterious¬ 
ness which surrounds the predictions of these apocalyptists, to which 
several writers have referred. If this world of which they spoke, 
and in which he dwelt whose purposes they described, was a tran¬ 
scendent world, it was a world beyond their experience. There was 
nothing in their experience by which to check it, and the intensity 
of their hope induced them to paint it in the most glowing colors. 
The only source upon which they could draw was their imagination, 
and to it they gave free rein. The fantastic imagery in which they 
clothed their thought seems to have been taken from those symbols 
and figures with which they had become most familiar. The figures 
and animals which are to be seen in the architecture of that time, 
with which they may have come into contact, are just such composite 
creatures and fantastic images as they make use of. These facts 
seem ample to account for the use of the extreme symbolism of these 
writings. But, in addition to this, there is perhaps one fact which 
would cause the witless to exercise their ingenuity and which would 
quicken their imagination. These writings, as shown, were put 
forth in times of oppression and persecution, and were intended to 
encourage the elect by showing that the oppressors were soon to meet 
their fate. It was a matter of necessity for the safety, not only of 
the writers, but of the readers, that this message be expressed in terms 
which only the initiated could comprehend. As already indicated, 
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these apocalyptic writings make large use of traditional material, 
and much may have been clear to their readers which is to us in con¬ 
fusion. 

In the light of the purpose the pseudonymous character of these 
writings is to be understood. It was the belief among the Jews that 
there existed no prophet in Israel, as the writer of Psalm 74 says: 
“There is no more any prophet, neither is there among us any that 
knoweth how long. How long, O God, shall the adversary reproach ? 
Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name forever?” But (they would 
reason) it must have been true that the old prophet knew these things. 
The psalm had become canonized, and, according to the notions of 
that day, canonization carried with it a verbal inspiration. Thus 
the prophets were again studied for their message concerning the 
future. As Dan. 9:2 says, he had studied the book, and had found 
out the end and the meaning of Jeremiah’s prophecy. But, in addition 
to this reinterpretation of the canonical prophets, there were those 
who must have believed themselves inspired to reproduce lost and 
more explicit revelation. In accordance with this we have the four 
chief apocalypses of the classical period: Daniel, Enoch, Baruch, and 
Ezra. These men, from whom no prophecies had come down, 
stood high in the traditions of the people. To them must have been 
revealed these things. If, for example, Enoch had walked with 
God, he must have seen all those things; he must have seen where 
God dwelt—his throne, his servants, his ministers; must have been 
at his court; have been guided by an angel; have received revelation 
concerning Jehovah’s purposes with respect to Israel. These had 
been kept secret, just precisely as the writer of the book of Jubilees 
declares had been the case with that book, and it was now the fortune 
of the writer to be chosen of Jehovah to make those revelations known 
to the people. The weight of the great names in Israel would be a 
guarantee of the truth of the message and bring to the readers all the 
greater comfort. Contributing to the same end was also the fact 
that this end was so near; it was at the very door. Was it not guar¬ 
anteed by the fact that everything else which the original seer had 
predicted had already come to pass ? If everything which had been 
promised up to this time had occurred just as it was foretold, could 
not their courage and their hope hold them steady now until the end 
which was so speedily drawing nigh ? 
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This seems to me to be, in brief, the origin of Jewish apocalyptic. 
That the thoughts which find expression in it may have been in many 
cases due to outside influences there is no desire to deny. The point 
upon which insistence has been made is that the apocalyptic itself is 
a natural development in the soil of Judaism based upon the growing 
conception of the fundamental element in the Jewish religion. 



